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THE DAUGHTER; 
OR, 
A MODERN ROMANCE. 





Ambition has its Moloch fires.— 
When the Daughter has been most 
affectionate, and known only to obey, 
the Father has become most cruel, and 
known only to command, 

Clarissa, the daughter of Mordaunt, 
having early lost her mother, passed 
her youth in retirement. Her father, 
in the circle of a Court, absorbed in 
that vortex the tenderest emotions of 
domestic quiet; and his visits to Cla- 
rissa were occasional. 


She had nothing to please her in 
retirement but Nature; the unfortu- 
nate, the neglected, and the sensitive 
find ever in that sublime power, first 
their consolation, and lastly their en- 
jyoyment. But why do I call Clarissa 
unfortunate ? Innocence rendered her 
cheerful, and sympathy interesting.— 
In her laughing face blushed the fresh- 
est rose of health, while sometimes 
her eye was moistened hy pity, like a 
rose oppressed by its own sweetness, 
that bowsto shed its dews. Her 
som was incapable of half emotions ; 


bo- 


and her voice had all the delicacy of 
the sentiments it expressed ; the echo 
heart! What 
these feminine graces without Senti- 


of a tender are even 
ment ! She was lovely, but it was Sen- 
sibility that gave a charm to that love- 
liness. very 
beautiful instruments that yield very 
indifferent harmony, but Nature had 
lent a hidden spirit responding to the 


One sometimes sees 


form of Clarissa; and the music was 
fine as the instrument! 








- 


Mordaunt, at every return to the 
country, scarcely perceived how the 
graces of his daughter had heighten- 
ed since their last parting ; he almost 


who had no other occupation but to 


tenderness, indulged no other than fi- 
lial affection, could never forget she 
had a father. 
the rapture of natue. 
ment of his presence she could not 


In the enjoy- 





eye, than his heart ;—present, she 


charmed ; absent she was forgotten! 


Mordaunt, though a weary slave of 
servility, put by the embarrassing 
mask, when in hisown helpless cir- 
cle; and the despot avenged himself 
at home, for all the contumely he-re- 
ceived at Court. Ah, said Clarissa, 
the journey, though short, fatigues 
him ! When she traced in his counten- 
ance a painful thought, she would feel 
his pulse ; it beat irregular, and she 
enquired his complaint. Restlessand 
discomposed, suspicious of his stew- 
ard, and austere to his domestics, he 
paced along the room in violent ges- 
tures, murmuring, exclaiming, and 
dialoguing with himself, At such mo- 
ments, hastening to her harpsichord, 
and singing with that feeling which 
penetrates the soul, she would attract 
Mordaunt neag her, and wreathing 
her beautiful arms about his neck, 
would make a smile glow on his clou- 





} 
| 


dy features, By such endearments 
she frequently delayed his visits lon- 
ger than he had proposed. 


| 
| 


} 
The next time, Clary, I come here 








| my return in my Almanack. 


(he would say) I shall mark the day of 
Ah, my 


_ dear father, need we Almanacks while 


forgot he had a daughter; but she | 


we count happy days? Surely the un- 
fortunate only lock into Almanacks ; 


|theinnocent make one day resemble 


please, and whose heart, formed for | 


She embraced him with | 


another, and to them there is no dif- 
ference in time! Youare hastening to 
court; will you return from thence 
happy ? Is its splendour your object ? 


| Tell me, is the drawing-room as bril- 
| liant as the flower-garden? Ah! has 


perceive that she rather occupied his | 





it as many friends as we could make 
on this spot? No, my father ! the same 
sun scems not to reach the court; the 
face of Nature not there! True, 
Clary, Nature is not at St. James’s, 
but there are men !—Alas! replied 
Claris*a, man only thinks himself 
great when surrounded by his own 
works; it is the sublime aspect of 
creation that humiliates! He finds 
himself unhappy, but he has not the 
courage to return to Nature; for be- 
lieve me, the heart which would 
tremble and glow in the presence of 
Nature, dries up and hardens in the 
cabinet. You are a great philosopher, 


is 


| Clary! what a fortunate circumstance 


that you reside in the country! would 
Mordaunt reply, while he ordered his 
post-chariot to return to the metropo- 
lis. 


Clarissa was an enthusiust of Na- 
ture, for Nature consoles the solitude 
of ahermit heart. When her father, 
after the resignation of his friends in 
power, with broken spirits, threw 
himself into his retreat, he was alive 
only to the bitter memory of the past. 


Every day was a terrible image of 





the former. His feeble life seemed 





only protracted by the hourly affection | 
of his daughier. 


About this time Horatio returned 
‘from India ; and it was now old Mor- 
daunt viewed the graces of Ciarissa. 
not with the tenderness of a father, but | 
with the eager joy of a lapidary seek- | 
ing for a purchaser, who can gratify 
the avarice of his hopes. 





Horatio was cne of those who a-| 
mass an oriental fortune, of which the 
mere possession might redden the 
forehead of honesty. His crimes were 
only punished by Nature ; for while a- 
varice-protracted his return to his na- 
tive shores, she had withcred 
‘strength beneath those exotic skies 
which had witnessed his crimes. He 
returned to shiver in our temporate 
climate, to curse its pale suns, and to 


his 


stalk a melancholy spectre in his own 


| jon 





pleasant domains. On his native spots 
he bore a foreign heart; in the glare 
of luxury he gazed on fictitious faces, 
and bosoms that for him had no heart ; 
and found that friendship, that fruit of 
many atender year, blossoms not in 
the winter of life. His splendour, 
like a tissue, hid, but not healed, his 
ulcered breast. No where could he 
escape from the man within; he had 
attendants to watch his slumbers, to 
wake him from terrific dreams, and 
sometimes he wouid shriek in silence, | 
and start in solitude : 

Infected minds 

‘To their deaf pillows will discharge their 

secre 8. 





Macbeth. 


Horatio saw Clarissa, and made an 
offer of marriage to her father. A pa- 
rent is the centinel of Nature; he is 
sometimes a domesvic traitor! In one 
hour of pride Mordaunt cancelled the 
remembrance of the duties of twenty 
filial years. As he had never knowna 
refusal from his daughter, he was in- 
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duced to ask her consent to this un- 
Cia- 
ry, said he, would you soften the lan- 


She repiied by her iears, 


vuid days of your old father, neglect- 
edashe is by an ungrateful faction ? 
Yes, were it purchased by my lite! 
Is your heart then another’s?—No! 1 
have yet only loved my father !—Ha! 
you have ever been a duieous chiid, 
and that is the reason] would have 
you the wife of Horatio, for you sce 
what a husband! I believe he has a 
diamond mine in India ! and then the 
private trade in the East-India ships ! 
I have calculated, Clary !—Yes, my 
love, your father is grateful ; he would 
not sacrifice you ! 


Clarissa had spoken truth, her fa- 
ther was the idol of her heart, for she 
had known nolover. ‘This unien was 
not, however, viewed by her without 
horror, and a little circumstance oc- 
curred which seemed to give her own 
melancholy picture. Among some 
curious experiments she had tried on 
flowers she grafted roses onan oak. 
Let us observe cried the amiable flor- 
ist, the union of the beautiful and the 
tender, with the severe and the great. 
Will not the roses charmingly adorn 
the rough end sinuous character of the 
oak? and its bitter galls and stalkless 
berries will in the spring be embellish- 
ed by the brilliant family it adopts, and 
the roses will blush in the dark um- 
brage of its austere boughs ‘The 
spring returned, the buds appeared on 
the stems, and the roses opened—but 
what was the horror of Clarissa when 
she viewed them all of one sepulchral 
hue ; every rose was black ! The me- 
lancholy scion told the lovely moralist 
of the violation of Nature. Alas! 
sighed Clarissa, as she passed the 
oak, when Horatio claimed her hand ; 
it is here I trace my own story! 


Horatio and Clarissa were united. 





But the chastity of her soul was pain- 
‘ul to Horatio, who sougnt in a biush- 
ing grace a voluptuous Phryne. He 
turned from the cove like sofiness of 
ler eyes; to bask in the burning eye of 
« luxurious face, and was folded in the 
bought embrace of vagrant beauty.— 
Clarissa looked on the guilty wander- 
er, to charm away his frowns, but his 
mind was not to be touched by the si- 
lent bliss of sentiment. His sultry 
soul suited with nocturnal horrors, and 
he hated the wife who was no prosti- 
iute ! 

Clarissa knew to suffer, but not to 
complain ; there was a sublimity in her 
patience ; and her griefs were noise- 
lgss as her tears. Accustomed to 
suffer, she lost not her first disposition 
to please. 


The licentious manners of Horatio 
banished from his table those who 
cculd give a value, or a charm to so- 
ciety. Clarissa was insolated in her 
own house ; without a confident, with- 
out a protector, she beheld herself a- 
midst a scene perpetually renewing 
itself, of tumultuous dissipation. Her 
father died, gazing on her splendour, 
and wondering why she was not hap- 


PY: 


Melville, the neizhbour of Horatio, 


now returned from his travels) He 
had passed the dangerous period of 
life with little injury; for his intellect 
had expanded with his passions, and 
at a time when the mind only produ- 
ces flowers, his, concealed truit. At 
the age of twenty-five he might be 


] pronounced to bea man of experience. 


Able to reason, he preferred, howe- 
ver, the more facile enjoyment to feel; 
in the high tone of his feelings he did 
not think that even romantic virtue 
was aromance. His genius, with the 
enthusiasm of taste, exhausted itself 
in the pleasing arts of imagination, 











and theirelegance gave an amenity to j 


his manners, and a secret grace to an 
interesting form. 
to be continued. 
ED: eae 
BIOGRAPHY OF CAPTAIN JAMES LAW- 
RENCE. 


—_—— 


conluded. 

Deeply, therefore, as every bosom 
must lament the fall ofso amiable an 
officer, there are some reflections con- 
soling to the pride of friendship, and 
may soothe, though they cannot pre- 
vent, the bitter tear of affliction. He 
fell before his flag was struck. His 
fall was the cause not the consequence 
of defeat. He fell covered with glory» 
in the flower of his days, in the perfec- 
tion of mental and personal endow- 
ments, and the freshness of reputation : 
thus leaving in every mind the full and 
perfect image of a hero. However 
we may deplore the stroke of death, 
his visits are occasionally weil timed 
for his victim; he sets a seal upon. the 
fame of the illustrious, fixing it beond 
the reach of accident or charge.—And 
where is the son of honor, panting for 
distinction, who would not rather, like 
Lawrence, be snatched away in the 
brightness of youth and glory, than 
dwindle down to what is termed a good 
old age, wear his reputation to threds, 


and leave behind him nothing but the |. 
remembrance of decrepitude and im-| 


becility. 


With the feelings that swell our 
hearts do we notice the honors paid to 
the braye Lawrence at Halifax. When 
the ships arrived in port, a generous 
concern was expressed for his fate, 
The recollection of his humanity to- 
wards the crew of the Peacock was still 
fresh in every mind, His funeral obse- 
quies were celebrated with appropriate 
ceremonies, and an affecting solemnity, 
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His pall was supported by the oldest , 


captains in the British service that were 
in Halifax; and the naval officers crowd- 
ed to yield the last sad honors toa man 
who was late their foe, but now their 
foe nolonger. There isa sympathy be- 
tween gallant souls that knows no dis- 
tinction of clime or nation. They hon- 
our in each other what they feel proud 
of in themselves. The group that gath- 
ered round the grave of Lawrence pre- 
sented a seene worthy of the heroic 
days of chivalry. It was a complete 
triumph of the noble feelings over the 
savage passionsofwar. We know not 
where most to bestow our admiration 
on the living, who showed such gener- 
ous sensibility to departed virtue, or 
on the dead, in being worthy ofsuch ob- 
sequies from such spirits. It is by 
deeds like these that we really feel 
ourselves subdued. The conflict of 
arms is ferocious, and triumph does 
but engender more deadly hostility ; 
butthe contest of magnanimity calls 
forth the feelings, and the conquest is 
over the affections. We hope: that-in 
such a contest we may never be out- 
done; but that the present unhappy 
war may be continually softened and a- 
dorned by similar acts of courtesy and 
kindness on either part, thus sowing a- 
mong present hostilities the seeds of 
future friendship. 


As to the event of this battle, deep- 
ly as we mourn the loss of so many 
valuable lives, we feel no further cause 
of lamentation. Brilliant as the victory 
undoubtedly was to the conquerors, 
our nation lost nothing of honor in the 
conflict. Theship was gallantly and 
bloodily defended to the last, and was 
lost, not through want of good conduct 
or determined bravery, but from the 
unavoidable chance of battle. It was 
a victory “ over which the conqueror 


mourned—so many suffered.” We 








wil noi enter into any mechanica 
measurement of feet and inches, ora 
ny nice calculation of force; whether 
she had a dozen men more or less, or 
were able to throw a few pounds more 
or less of bali, than her adversary, by 
way of accounting for her defeat ; we 
leave to nicer calculators to balance 
skill and courage against timber and 
oldiron, and mete out victories by the 
square and the steelyard. 


The question of naval superiority, 
about which so much has been mani- 
fested of late, and which we fear will 
cause a vast deal of strife and ill blood 
before it is put to rest, was in our O- 
pinion settled long since, in the course 
of the five preceding battles. From a 
general examination of these pbattles, 
it appears clearly to us that, under e- 
qual circumstances of force and prepa- 
ration, the nations are equal on the o- 
cean; andthe result of any contest’ 
between well matched ships, would 
depend entirely on accident. This 
without any charge of vanity, we may 
certainly claim: the British, in justice 
and candour, must admit as much, and 
it would be atrogant in us to insist on 
any thing more. 


Our officers have hitherto been fight- 
ing under superior excitement to the 
British. They have been eager toestab- 
lish aname, and from their limited 
number, each has felt as if undividual- 
ly responsible for the reputation of the 
navy. Besides, the haughty superior- 
ity with which they have at various 
times been treated by the enemy, had - 
stung the feelings of the officers, and 
even touched the rough pride of the 
common sailors They have spared 
no pains, therefore, to prepare for 
contest with so formidable a foe, and 
have fought with the united advanta- 


| ges of discipline and enthusiasn. 



















—— r ¢ 
‘An equal excite 
s 


Sole et 
sC1t DY | 


ment is now 
ihe British. Galled by our successes, 
they begin to find that we are an enemy 
that calls for all their skill and circum- 
spection. ‘They have therefore resort- 
ed to a strictness of discipline and to 
excessive precautions and preparations 
that had been neglected in their navy, 
and which noother foc has been abie 


to compel. 





Thus circumstanced, ev. 

ery future contest must be bloody and | 
precarious. The question of superior- | 
ity, if such an idle question is still kept 

up, will in all probability be shifting | 
with the resultof different battles, as | 
either side has superior advantages, | 
or superior good fortune. 


For our part, we conceive that the 
great purpose of our navy is accom. | 
plished. It was not to be expected 
that with so inconsiderable a force, we 
should make any impression on British 
power, or materially affect British com- 
merce. We fought, not to take their 
ships and plunder their wealth, but to 
pluck some of their laurels wherewith 
to grace our own brows. In this we 
have succeeded; and thus the great 
mischief that our little navy is capa- 
ble of doing to Great Britain, in show- 
ing that her maritime power was vul- 


conquered, 





nerable, has becn effected, and is irre- 
trievable. 


The British may now swarm on our 
coasts—they may infest our rivers and 
our bays—they may destroy our ships 
they may burn our docks and our ports; 
they may annihilate every gallant tar 
that fights beneath our flag—they may 
wreak every vengeance on our marine 
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re 


They must first obliterate from the 
tablets of curmemories, that deep tra- 
ced recollection, that we have repeat- 


edly inet them with equal force and 


In that idea, 


which is beyond the reach of mortal 


inspiring 


hand, exist the germ of the future na- 





vies, future power and future conquest, 
What is our navy? A handful of fri- 
gates ; let them be destroyed—our for- 
ests can produce hundreds such 
Should our docks be laid in ruins, we 
can rebuild them—should our gallant 
band of tars be annihilated, thanks to 
the vizerous population of our country, 
we can furnish thousands and thou- 


| sands of such—but so long as exists 


the moral certainty that we have with- 
in us the spirit, the abilities and the 
means of attaining naval glory, so long 
the enemy, in wreaking their resent- 
ment on our present force, do but bite 
the stone which has been huricd 
them—the hand that hurled it remains 
uninjured, 


at 


34 


—<z 6D 
THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


A young fellow whose person was 
very handsome, addressed a wealthy 
old widow, who after a little application 
consented to have him. Boasting of 
success among his comrades, he spoke 
with the utmost contempt of the lady, 
and professed it was not her that he de- 
signed to marry, but her money. She 
had notice of this declaration, and re- 
solved to be even with her pretended 
lover. Accordingly, on the wedding- 
day, she dressed as gaily as ifshe was 
really going tobe made a bride, and 


hung a purse of gold at her side, of 





that their overwhelming force enables 
them to accomplish—and after all, 
what have they affected? redeemed the 
preeminence of their flag? destroyed 
the naval power of this country ?—no 
such thing. 


which she made an extraordinary use 
on the occasion. She gave her hand 
to the deceiver with a seeming alacrity ; 
And he led her to the ceremony with 
the appearance of a sincere affection, 
while he was inwardly exulting with the 
hopé of the rich prize that he was base- 





| 
| 
| 














ly betraying into his possession. He 
went through his part, we may believe, 
without the least hesitation ; Bui it was 
quite otherwise with his partner; for 
when she was desired to repeat her’s 
afterthe minister, she continued some 
time silent, holding forth her purse on- 
ly. Ihe parson pressing her to speak, 
and demanding the reason of such an 
odd behaviour, she said, “ Sir, the 
scoundrel who stands here with me, is 
an impostor, who comes not to es- 
pouse me, as he has openly avowed, 


but my fortune, Here is its. proxy, 


| (pointing to the guineas at her girdle) 


and he may persuade it to contract with 
him, if he can, But I will by no means 
intrude myself into the place of that 
which is the beloved and. only object 
of his pursuit. ‘This villain, who hates 
my person, would make himsif master 
of my estate, and bring me to ruin: I 
hope, therefore, you will justify my 
conduct, in disappointing bis vile in- 
tention, and expose him to the shame 
he deserves.”’ 


a 


WOMEN LESS COURTED THAN FORMER. 
LY. 

A few centuries ago, women were: 
scarcely accessable, but shut apin hous- 
es and castles, lived retired from the 
bustle of the world. When they deign- 
ed to shew themselves, they were ap- 
preached as divinities ; a trancient view 
of them often set the heart on fire ; and 
their smiles conferred a happiness, and 
raised an enthusiastic ardour, of which 
at this period we can hardly form any i- 
dea. By degrees, as manners became 
more free, and the sexes mixed togeth- 
er with less ceremony, women began 
to be seen with less trepidation, ap- 
proached with less deference, and sunk 
in their value as they became objects 
of greater familiarity, Nor was this 
peculiar to the times we are delineating, 





the same effect always has and always 








will happen from the same cause ; Tet | 
the other sex therefore learn this iu- 
structive lesson from it, that half the 
esteem and veneration we shew them 
is owing to their modesty and reserve * 
and that a contrary conduct may make 
the most enchanting goodness degen- 
erate inour eyes to a mere woman, 
with all the faculties of mortality about 
her. The forward beauty whose face 
is known in every walk and in every 
public place, may be given as a toast, 
inscribed on the 





and have her name 


windows of a tavern, but she rarely ev- 
er becomes an object of esteem, or is 
solicited to be a companion for life. 


Inthe reign of Edward Ist 1272, the 
vages ofa Jabouring man was three half | 
pence a day; in 1274, the prices ofa 
bible, fairly written, with a commen- 
tary, was thirty pounds ! that precious 
volume which may now be obtained for 
one day’s pay, would then have cost 
more than 13 years labour to procure. 
In the year 1240, the building of two 
arches of Londen Bridge cost 251. five 
pounds less than the value ofa bible* 


Lon. pap. 








THE DEAD INJURCD. 
A jury being summoned to attend 
the coroner of Middlesex to sit on the 
body of a woman who had hung her- 


sel —an Irishman going by, on seeing 


them enter the house. asking, what 
was the matter? and being told they 


were going to sit on the.dead body. Ar- 





rah now, says he, then pray wont. so 
many squeeze her to_death. 





° 
MOT. 


BON 


A very ignorant nobleman observing 
one day at dinner a person emivent for | 
his philosophical talentsintent en choo- 
sing the delicacies ofthe table, said to 
him, “ What! do philosophers love 
dainties ?—“ Why not?” returned the 
Scholar, “Do you think, my Jord, 


| 








that the good things of this world were 
made for blockheads, 
[ Polyanthos. 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 
In the reign of the late French King, 


when France was groaning under the | 


weight oftaxes, andthe people strug- 
vling against the complicated horrors 
of tyranny and odious exactions, Mare- 
chal de Belle-isle, then minister, was 
informed that a person solicited the fa- 
vor of an audience with all possible ea- 
gerness—=the request was acceded to 
aman wrapped up in a cloak appeared 
before the minister, whom he thus ad- 
dressed—* My lord, deign to listen to 
me—I am a protestant and a preacher, 
noram lignorant of the dangers to 
which the latter quality exposes me ’ 


but Town it, because I know that your | 


closet must be an assylum for those 
who are admitted into it.” “ Your con- 
fidence pleases me (answered the 
Marecha !) and it shall not be deceiv- 
ec; speak to me candidly and tell.me 
what you want.” “ Deputed by my 


bretheren, the Refugeess, who, not- 


|of horror and desolation, when wives 
were tori irom ther husbands’ 
tender 


arms 
were snatched 
from the breasts of their mothers, when 


when infauts 
methods equally injurious io nature and 
| reason were employed to force them to 
| abandon the religious tenets of their an- 
| cestors—those evils the work of burbo- | 
| rous prejudices, have not effaced from 
our hearts the desire of returning to 
Frances We were obliged to export 
our talents and our industry with us.— 
We now petition to bring them back 
improved by the assiduous exertions of 
| seventy years. All we want is liberty 
‘of conscience, and a civil existence.— 
Deign, my Lord, to lay onr proposal 
at the foot of the throne, and become 
}our protector.” 


The minister astonished and flatter- 
ed, answered the deputy with much 
kindness, and Icft him alone in his clo- 
set, while he went to acquaint the king 
lof what had taken place. An extra- 





| ordinary cabinet council was summon- 
ed immediately ; the subject was de- 


| bated with much warmth. Pride and 


withstanding the rigerous edicts of | hatred were opposed by reason and 


Louis XIV, still regret their banish- 
ment from France, I come in their name 
to offer you the pecuniary assistance of 
which the country stands so much in 
need.” He then opened a pocket book, 
and shewed the minister notes to the 
amount of forty millions.of livres or the 


best banking houses in Europe, and | 


continued his address: “ This is only 
an earnest, of the sacrifices we are rea- 
dy to make to France, if she consents to 
readmit us inte her bosom, and annihi- 
late the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, which hypocrisy and avarice 
extorted {ram the King: Seventy years 
exile has not been able to cradicate 
fromour hearts an affection for our 
country, which our fathers ordered us 


everto indulge, There are still alive 


humanity, but pride triumphed! The 
| Minister was scouted for having even 
| attended to a demand, which accord- 
ing to the apostles of intolerance, was 
; acrime against religion—they said it 
’ would be the signal for a civil war, and 
}all its attendant horrors, and that it 
, would be selling France to heresy ! 
Louis XV signed, and then, for the 
| first time in any material affair, did he 
exhibit a weakness, which served asa 
pledge for the other evilshe afterwards 
hurled upon his wretched subjects,— 
The Marechal, being returned, an- 
swered the parson—* The king does 
not consent to the proposal of his re- 
fractory subjects—he never will grant 
a residence in France to those who 
| stubbornly profess and propogate er- 








} Some vencrable witnesses ofthosedays ror—go away and be grateful for the 











































































































































































































































































king’s clemency, which allows you 48 
hours to quit the kingdom.” The hon 

est man retired withouta murmur, for 
the bastile existed, and so did lettres 
de cachet, and the encmies of France 
gained by her impolicy, while she suf- 
feredintheextreme. This fact, which 
is litle known, took place about forty 
years ago. What a progress has rea- 
son made since that period ! 


For the Olio. 


Let admirers of Cities impute to them 
charms, 
But grant me kind heaven—V'II ask for no 
more ; 
A cot far reclin’d from the city’s alarms, 
Where the Pasaick’s rude stream: mock’s 
the ocean’s wild roar. 


A farm just sufficient lifes’s comforts to give; 

A conscience unsullied, and arms strong 
to toil; 

With a beantiful girl how contented I'd live, 

The pride of her bosom, ihe lord of my soil. 


When wearied with labour beneath some 


green thorn, 
On vatures turf sofa how sweet to recline, 
When her sighs are as pure as the zephyrs of 
morn, 
And her whispers of love breathe respon- 


sive to mine. 


O grant me this boon! let the citling be bles, 
With riches, if riches a blessing impart ; 
His wealth near shall raise a vain wish in my 

breast, 
Nor envy ere ranhle a care in my beart. 
Cc. 
—— 


A RUSSIAN ANECDOTE, 


After the glorious retreat of Napo- 
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provided for a divison of cuirassiers of 
3500 men, The Burgomaster trem- 
blingly answered, that he could not 
procure accommodations for so numer 

ous a corps. Make yourself easy, 
my friend. (said the general), the young 
gcentleman’s division is like mine; you 
muy lodge them in the next room.” 


—— 

A certain lady of the African race 
who had lost her husband, was waited 
upon by a large assemblage of triends, 
and among the rest was Cesar; who 
thus addressed her ; “ My dear Phil- 
lisa ; I be berry sorry for your loss! 
but I been tinking dis long time 
ago if Cuffy should a die in decent 
time to pay my spects to you.” Philli- 
sa immediately thus communicated 
what Cesar had said to one of her fe- 
male fricnds.—“ Dinah, what do you 
tink ? you know Caesar berry well ; 
Caesar says to me, “ my dear Philli- 
sa, | be berry sorry for your loss, but 








I been tinking along time ago if Cuf- 





| fy should a dic, in decent time, to pay 
my spects to you.” You can’t tink 
Dinah, how | feel, it seemed my 
heart would a burst, | could no speak, 
but I squeezee his hand.” 





TRAVELLING IN WAGGONS DRAWN BY 
OXEN. 

In the Edinburgh review of Henry 
Lichtenstein’s travels in Southern Af- 
rica, in 1803, 1804, 1805, 1806, while 
treating of the manners of the inhai- 
tants called Caffres, itis remarked that 
travelling in waggons drawn by oxen, 





jeon from Moscow,-a French general | is peculiar to this country; and the 
of division, half frozen, arrive at Schip- dexterity acquired by the drivers is a 


penneil, in Prussia, with his division 


>| strong proof of what practice and ne- 


consisting of three men and _ himself. cessity can accomplish in the most un- 
They were accommodated with quar- | fayorable circumstances. All the ad- 


ters at the Burgomaster’s house, and 
the general was warming himself at the 
stove, wherra young French officer en- 
tered the room, demanding, in a loud 
arrogant tone, that lodsings should be 





a gallop, they are perfect masters of 
eight oxen ; and avoid, with the utmost 

skill, every hole and every stone in the 

road. 


RI 


Tell me of a stranger, that he is so- 
ber and temperate—and I can figure 
the alliance of these qualities with eve- 
ry humane excellence and every good 
fortune. But cell me thathe isan in- 
temperate man and my imagination 
pictures a worthless character, a mort- 
gaged estate, and astarving family. 





UNPARALLELED DESPATCH, 

Married, at Paris (Ken,) onthe 17th 
ult. Mr* Ezekiel Hopkins, of Coner- 
idge, aged 80, to Mrs. Nancy Davis; 
of that place, aged 54. The bride- 
groom was introduced to his bride, 
for the first time about two o’clock of 
that day, courted and obtained her con. 
sent in about an hour, entered into an 
article of agreement, had it ratified, go 
out licence, procured a clergyman, 
witnesses, &c. and the happy couple 
were safely moored in the fair haven 
of conjugal felicity, by the hour of four, 











dress of our European waggon drivers, 
the author might say, of our European 
coachman, vanishes entirely before the 
very superior dexterity of the frican 
colonists. Inavery brisk trot, or even 


having with amazing velocity, comple- 
ted the whole business in two hours. 





Courtship is, sometimes, the face 
of love, and is never so ridiculous, as 
when a Coquette is solicited by a Cox. 
comb. It then resembles Dr. Young’s 
fantastic chace, “ A shadow hunting a 
shade.” 








PLIAGIARISM. 

A young author was reading a trage- 
dy to monsieur Piron, who soon discov- 
ered that he was a great plagiarist. 
The poet, perceiving Piron very often 
pull off his hat at the end ofa line, as- 
ked him the reason, “TI cannot pass a 
very old acquaintance,” replied the crit- 





ic, © without that civility.” 

























NEW-YORK; 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 
=A 

Boston, September 8. 
SIXTH NAVAL ACHIEVEMENT. 

An express arrived here yesterday, 
bringing a dispach from the Navy 
Agent in Portland, and forwarded by 
Com. Hull from Portsmouth, contain- 
ing the ioliowing particulars of the cap- 


ture of the British brig of war Boxer, | 


of 18 guns, Capt Samuel Blyth—to 
wit :— 

“The United States brig Enterprize, 
Lieut. William Burrows, on Friday 
last, between Seguin and Cape Eliza- 
beth, fell in with his Britannic Majes- 
ty's brig Boxer, Capt. Biyth, rating 14 
and mounting 18 guns, to wit—sixteen 
18 pound carronades, and two long 9 
pounders ; which she captured ofter an 
action of 45 minutes. On board the 
Enterprize, her commander, Lieut. 
Burrows, and one man was killed, and 
seven wounded; on board the Boxer, 
ker commander, Capt. Blyth, was kil- 
led, and between 40 and 50 killed and 
wounded. Both vessels were much cut 
up, and have both arrived in Portland.” 

The above is the substance of the 
despach. 
the Enterprize rates 14. but mounts 16 
guns, viz. fourteen 18 pound carron- 
ades, and two long nines ; and had on 
board, when she sailed from Ports- 

‘mouth, 102 persons, including officers, 
seamen and marines, The 
stated to be nearly a third heavier ton- 
nage than the Enterprize. 
of the Boxer, we understand, consis- 
ted of 75 men. 


Boxer is 


ihe crew 


Captain Blanchard, from Portland, 
says the Boxer is much injured—top- 
sails full of shot holes--main topmast 
with the yards shot away—staysaiis all 
gone. except the main one. 
‘oats went out from Portland to assist 


Several 





In addition, it is stated, that 
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in getting them in. The day before 
‘the Boxer was at anchor off Seguin 

Light ; a boat which was boarded trom 
her brought the intelligeuce into Port- 
‘land, Immediately after, the U.S brig 
'Enterprize, then in Portland harbor, 
‘got nnder weigh and went out to give 
| her battle. 





' On the 27th alt.a severe gale was 
experienced at Charleston, S. C. which 
| done considerable damage to the city 
and vessels in port. Many of the hou- 
ses were unrooted or blown down ; 
the vessels driven from their anchor- 
age, and dashed against the wharves, 
or thrown on the shore. On Sullivann’s 
Island the situation of the Inhabitants 
| was distressing to a degree: many 
| houses were destroyed, and about 20 
Looe were lost, among whom were 
| five young women out of six who 
| were in one house. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





On the 22d of July last, one of the 
most dreadful Hurricanes that has 
been known for many years, was. ex- 
perienced on the Island of Dominico, 
which has nearly desolated that unfor- 
tunate Island. In the years 1805—6, 
the French invasion, together with a 
tremendous flood and hurricane at that 
time, laid desolate and waste a great 
partof the country. 





We understand that the British 
Squadron in the Sound, left the West- 
ern End yesterday, on their way to 
their former station off New.London. 
During their visit they coptured about 
30 coasters. On Wednesday their 
barges cut out a sleop, which had 
made aharbour at Stamford, and fired 
a volley of musketry upon the people 
on the shore. They also landed near 
Mamaroneck, aud took away about 
6V or 70 sheep. 





Che British sloop of war Moselle 
was Joston the 25th July, near Savan- 











; nah. The crew was taken off the wreck 


by the Colibri. 


The British sloop of war Persian, 
in chasing the privateer Saucy Jack, 
was wrecked on the Silver Keys, on 
the 29th June last. 


About 500 U. States troops passed 
through Albany on Saturday last, on 
their way to Fort George. 





AWFUL OCCURRENCE. 

We understand, that, on Wednes- 
day last, a man by the name of Dema- 
rest, living in the neighborhood of 
Tappan, putan endto the life of his 
own Daughter, a girl of eleven yeurs 
otage. Heimmediately fled to the 


_woods, and has not yet been found. 


>): 
MARRIED. 

On-Saturday evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Daniel Townsend, to Miss 
~usan Hoogland, both of this city. 

Qn the 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Clark, 
Mr. Seth M. Townsend, of Oyster Bay, to 
Miss Maria Banks, ef Hoboken. 

At Albany, on Thursday evening last, 
by the Rev. Mr. M‘Gimpsy, Mr. Edward 
Throckmorton, merchant, of Philadelphia, 
‘o Miss Susan Maclaren, of the city of New 
York. 

On Sunday morning, at St. George’s Cha- 
pel, by the Rev. Mr. Brady, Dr. John I 
Spies, to Miss Mary Ann Hail, both of this 
city. 

At Derby, an Thursday evening last, by 
‘he Rev. Mr. White, Mr. Samuel Marshall, 
merchant, of this city, to Miss Sarah H, 
Lester. 

At New-Brunswick, on Monday evening 
last, by the Rev. Mr. Schureman, Mr. Hen- 
ry T. Bell, merchant, to Miss Eliza B. Sul- 
livan. 

— 


DIED, 


On Friday morning, Mrs. Elizabeth Lud- 
low, aged 78 years. 

On sunday afiernoon, in the 49th year of 
hisage, Mr. Henry Vervelen, of the Cus- 
tom-House. 









For the Olio. 


FORTITUDE. 
Celestial nymph! whose power divine, 

Can soothe the wounds that grief bestows ; 
Here on thy votary’s breast recline, 

And yield her aching heart repose. 
‘hall disappointments lifted dart, 

Strike terror to the throbbing heart, 

And chill the soul with fearful dread. 
No, blessed with thee the power Pll scorn, 
And laugh at sorrows hidden thorn 

That haunts the path I tread. 


Short is her reign ; misforiune’s band 

At thy approach all trembling fly, 
Like figures in the yielding sand, 

Soon viewless to the curious eye, 
*Tis thine to steel the human heart 
Against stern sorrow’s piercing dari; 

Then grant to me thy friendly power, 
Adversity’s dread storm to dare, 

That darkens in the lurid air, 


And drives the whelming shower. 


When false I find a much lov’d friend, 
And weep to find all friendship frail ; 

Quick to my aid sweet nymph descend, 
Nor let despair’s dread power prevail. 

When faithless proves the man I love, 

Par from my thoughts his form remove ; 
Teach me him to forget :— 

Fo court no more the dreams of joy, 

Phat truth can with a breath destroy, 
And scorn the false deceit. 


Andah! when death enwrapt in gloom, 
Advances with his palid train, 
And pointing to the silent tomb, 


Proclaims all mortal pleasures vail: 


When health and case and joy have fled, 


Be thou attendant on my bed, 

To soothe the tortures of disease : 
And resignation teach my heart, 
With all its mortal cares to part, 

And bow to Heaven’s decrees. 

MARIA. 
TOA BEAUTIFUL QUAKER. 
By Lord Byron. 

Sweet Girl ! thongh only once we met, 
That meeting I shall ne’er forget ; 
And though we ne’er may meet again, 
Remembrance will thy form retain ; 
{ would not say “T love,” but still, 


My senses struggle with my will; 











. In vain to drive thee from my breast, 


My thoughts are more and more represt ; 
In vain I check the rising sighs, 


| Another to the last replies ; 


Perhaps this is not love, but yet, 
Our meeting I can ne’er forget ; 


| What though we never silence broke, 
Our eyes in sweeter language spoke ; 


The tongue in flattering language deals, 


| And tells a tale it never feels ; 


Deceit the guilty lips impart, 

And hush the mandates of the heart ; 

But soul’s interpreters, the eyes, 

Spurn such restraint, and scorn disguise ; 


| As thus our glances oft conversed, 
' 
| And all our bosoms felt rehearsed ; 


No spirit from within reproved us, 
Say rather ’iwas the spirit moved us ; 


| Though what they uttered I repress, 


Yet I conceive thou’lt partly guess ; 

For as on thee my memory ponders, 

Perchance to me thine also wanders ; 

Thus for myself at least I'll say, 

Thy form appears through night, through 
day ; 

Awake, with it my fancy teems, 

In sleep, it smiles in fleeting dreams ; 


The vision charms the hours away, 
‘ 


And bids me curse Aurora’s ray ; 

For breaking slumbers of delight, 
Which mokes me wish for endless night, 
Since oh! whate’er my future fate, 


| Shall joy or woe my steps await, 
| Tempted by love, by storms beset, 
| Thine image I can ne’er forget. 


Alas! again no more we meet, 

No more our former looks repeat ; 

Then let me breathe this parting prayer, 

The dictates of my bosom’s care ; 

‘« May heaven so guard my lovely Qua- 
ker, 


| ‘That anguish may ne’er overtake her, 


But blessed be aye her heart’s partaker.’ 
Oh,may the happy mortal fated, 

To be by dearest ties related, 

Vor her each hour new joys discover, 
And lose the husband in the lover ; 
May that fair bosom never know, 

What ’tis to feel the restless woe, 
Which stings the soul with vain regret, 
Of him who never can forget. 


So fond of liberty is man, that to restrain 
him from any thing, however indifferent, is 
sufficient to make that thing an object of de- 
sire. 











NEW-YORK & HARTFORD 
NEW LINE EXPRESS STAGE. 
Continued from New-York to Mount. 
Pleasant by land, on the fine turnpike road 
running on the bank of the North River, 
through Phillipsburgh and Greensburgh. 
Fare only 7 dolls. 50 cents. through, from 
New-York to Hartford—being two dollars 
cheaper than any other route by land. 


This Stage runs on the turnpike road 
through the towns of Phillipsburgh, Greens- 
burgh, Mount-Pleasant, Somerstown, Dan- 
bury, Newtown, Woodbury, Watertown, 
Plymouth, Bristol, and Farmington to Hart- 
ford. 

Leaves New York every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday at one o’clock P. 
M.and arrives at Mount-Pleasant at eight 
o’clock in the evening—leaves Mount-Pleas- 
ant next morning at 4 o’clock, and arrives 
at Hartford at § o’clock in the evening. 


Returning—Leaves Hartford every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday at 4 o’clock in 
the morning, and arrives at Mount-Pleasant 
at 8 o’clock in the evening.—Leaves Mount 
Pleasant at 5 o’clock every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday, and arrives at New-York 
at 10 o’clock A. M. without fail. 


This line of Stages had for a long time 
been connected with a Packet at Mount- 
Pleasant, and Passengers have been disap- 
pointed in many instances; and the Pro- 
prietors, seeing thisevil, and being anxious 
to accommodate the public, have continued 
the line by land, from New-York to Mount- 
Pleasant, over a fine Turnpike road, and 
within view of the North River for thirty 
miles. They therefore have the confidence 
to assure the public that this route is the 
cheapest, and most pleasant of any to Hart- 
ford. In addition they have provided the 
best of horses, good carriages, and careful 
drivers ; and passengers will meet with e- 
very attention from the proprietors. 

The books forthe entry of the names of 
Passengers, are kept at the office of AMOS 
CURTIS, No. 48 Courtlandt-sireet, N.York, 
and at RIPLEY’S Coffee-House, Hartford. 
AMOS CURTIS, New-York. 
JOSEPH HUNT, Mount-Pleasant. 
JOH N OWEN, Somerstown. 
PLATT BFNEDICT, Danbury. 
SAMUEL STEFL, Bristol. 
OBADIAH BOUND, Eartford. 


N.B. Extra Carriages may be had, or Ex- 


| presses carried to any part ofthe U. States, 


by applying to A. Curtis, 48 Courtlandt-st. 
New-York, August 28. 
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